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“For the long haul, this country must change its way of thinking about education— ] 
clear back to the kindergarten, says Astrophysicist J. Allen Hynek, director of the 
nation's satellite-optical-tracking program. This seems to be the feeling common 
among scientists and even some public school administrators who have been speaking ing a 
out in recent weeks against our present program of public education. The 1 


Professor Harold C. Urey, Nobel prize winner and discoverer of heavy hydrogen, sketcl 
recently lashed out at what he called another fallacy, that the goal of education is write 
the development of the personality of the individual.'’ Knowledge, he declared, was tact 

the proper goal, “the most important factor'’ in the formation of a desiraole per- chan 
sonality. 


' 
" 


avail 
In a recent speech, University of California's Chemist Joel Hildebrand said what was 
really needed "‘is to - away the distortions of John Dewey's thinking that have led 
so many schools to fall for the cults of life adjustment." 

Principal William H. Cornog of New Trier Township High School in Winnetka, Illinois, 
tended to agree, according to a statement he made at a recent meeting in Chicago. “hig? 
It is high time, he said, ''we make the raw assumption that it is the mind of the student a de 
with which the school is most concerned," and not his adjustment to society. into 
one 
from 
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There seems little doubt that our schools are in for some careful scrutiny in coming 
months. And perhaps it is due. We can't grow in a field of complacency. Many educa- 
tors are going to be all too willing to agree that there has been too much emphasis 26th 
upon the child and not enough upon the disciplines of learning. Like the superintendent 

of the large city school system who insisted, "We teach boys and girls, not subjects." 

So strongly did he believe this that he assigned teachers to subjects they never studied CER 
because he wanted his teachers to be ''child-centered’’, not ''subject-centered." Inte 
There is a real danger, however, that suddenly the pendulum may swing too far to the men 
right. It is well and good to listen to the scientists’ and mathematicians’ boisterous cera 
outcries against today's schools. But we might well pause and listen, too, to the words SEF 
of Albert Einstein on individuality: offe 
"Making allowances for human imperfection, | do feel that in America the most rear 


valuable thing in life is possible, the development of the individual and his creative 
powers." 


Sincerely yours, 


4 Riarhbewinn.... 
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SHOP: TALK 


A revolutionary brush-tip 
fountain pen, PARTNER 
BROAD-SCRIBER, has re- 
cently become available in 
this country. It is different 
from any other pen in that 
its points are made of “Per- 
lon”, the patented name for 
the newly perfected tough 
fiber bristles that are flexi- 
ble enough to assure inter- 
esting and novel effects and 
at the same time rigid 
enough for the most exact- 
ing and detailed work. 
The new pen is designed for writing, 
sketching, lettering and marking. It 
writes instantly and smoothly on con- 
tacit with any surface. Seven inter- 
changeable flat and round nibs are 
available with the pen. A nib can be 
removed and replaced by screwing 
on in a matter of seconds. 
PARTNER | BROAD-SCRIBER _ is 
regular fountain-pen-size and _ refills 
by drawing ink through the tip and 
into the reservoir. Its price including 
one tip is $4.95 and it’s available 
from Ropex Co., Dept. AA, 601 West 
26th Street, New York 1, N. Y. 


CERAMICS SPECIAL! 

Interested in getting the basic equip- 
ment and materials for starting a 
ceramics program in your school? 
SEELEY’S CERAMIC SERVICE has 
offered to provide Arts and Activities 
readers with a complete setup for 
$150 that would include these items: 
Rogers Convertible Kiln with 11x- 
11x6-inch firing chamber, 110 volts. 
11 amps, a kiln that may be used 
either as a top loader or side loader. 
Pyrometer for kiln 

Supply kit for kiln shelf, posts, 
stilts, kiln wash 

Text: “Activities in Ceramics” 

200 Ibs. white modeling clay, moist 
Ove dozen assorted modeling tools 
Six elephant ear sponges 

Two fettling knives 

One aluminum decorating wheel 
Six special glaze brushes 

Si, assorted ceramic decorating 
brushes 

T..o quarts clear brushing glaze 
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One quart green brushing glaze 
Four jars black brushing glaze 
Four jars blue satin brushing glaze 
Two jars red brushing glaze 

Two jars yellow brushing glaze 
One set Drakenfeld 
decorating colors 


underglaze 


For further information regarding 
this special offer, write promptly to 
SEELEY’S CERAMIC SERVICE, 
Dept. AA, 7 Elm Street, Oneonta, 
New York, or circle No. 127 on 


Reader Service Card. 


TOOL KIT 

X-ACTO, INC., has come up with a 
hobby chest that contains all the tools 
a beginning or experienced crafts- 
man could require. An ideal gift, the 
No. 88 hobby chest includes a full 
line of X-ACTO cutting knives and 
blades as well as a hand drill, vise. 
block plane, sander, spokeshave, 
hammer, an assortment of other pre- 


cision hobby tools and a_ book of 
hobby projects. The blond wood chest 
measures 14x10x314 inches and has 
a convenient carrying handle. Priced 
at $33.00 the No. 88 chest is avail- 
able at leading hobby, hardware and 
art supply stores. 


EXOTIC JEWELRY MATERIALS 
SAM KRAMER, the unpredictable 
Greenwich Village jeweler, suggests 
some enticing new items especially 
for readers of Arts and Activities. 
Whether you are experimenting with 
jewelry activities at the third grade 
level or in (continued on page 41) 





BENNETT BOOKS 


DIRE PAPER SCULPTURE 
and CONSTRUCTION 


Covers materials and tools, 
copying and enlarging «dk 
signs, decorative forms. ust 
of cellophane, papier-mach 
and newspaper tubes. Also 
includes children’s — class 
room work, flags, baskets, 
dolls, ete. Tells how to give 
paper character. Over 100 
illustrations. 


Miller $1.50 


FIGURES 


Truly outstanding! Many 
beautiful photographs show 
how to make human and 
animal figures of paper 
many with moving heads, 
arms and = legs. Superbly 
done drawings show details 
in easy-to-understand man 
ner With simply written in 
structions Contains many 
suggestions for children that 
are basic for use in the 
classroom 


Pauli & Mitzit $2.00 


EARLY ADOLESCENT ART EDUCATION 


Destined to be one of the most valuable contribu 
tions in the field of art education! Offers a complete 
analysis of one of the most critical periods of the 
learning years—junior high school, or early ado 
lescence. Comprehensively covered in the book in 
simple, understandable language are the vital factors 
of physical and mental development, need for social 
contacts, coordination with all school and life activi 
ties, and careers in art. Direct, detailed consideration 
is given to the art teacher's problems. Based partly 
on study of three-dimensional student art on a Ford 
Foundation Fellowship 


Reed $4.80 


CHILDREN’S ART EDUCATION 


Here is a book on teaching art to children that will 
make an instant hit with classroom teachers, art 
teachers, consultants, parents and administrators 
Almost half the book is given to reports on actual 
kindergarten through grade 6 classroom experiences 
explaining the approach of experienced teachers. A 
few problems met are how to arouse interest in art 
expression, how to achieve results with creative growth 
in children through art and how to judge children’s 
ait products on their own level, ete 


Knudsen & Christensen $4.80 


ANNOUNCING 
LEATHERCRAFT (1958) 
Groneman $3.68 
GRAPHIC ARTS (1958) 
Carlsen $3.60 


Be sure to send for the FREE Bennett booklet on 
“Crafts and Arts” 


CHAS. A. BENNETT CO., INC. 


DEPARTMENT 7157 
1601 Duroc Bidg., Peoria, Ill. 


Paper Sculpture and Construction 
Paper Figures 
Early Adolescent Art Education 
Children’s Art Education 
Leathercraft 
Graphic Arts 

FREE Arts and Craft Catalog 

Send C.0.D 
Send for FREE 30-day Examination 
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By F. LOUIS HOOVER tran 


The physical plant comprises two large outdoor audi- 
loriums, two theaters, 110 modern dormitory cabins hous- Th 
ing 10 to 16 students each, 40 classroom buildings, °46 


( 
studio buildings, 12 practice buildings, 29 residence cot- 6 
It was August. For much of the day our highway led us tages, 14 hotel cottages, three residence units, 31 scholar- son 
northward, skirting the shores of Lake Michigan. In the ship lodges, four library buildings, 10 service buildings. = 
afternoon we motored inland and eastward through the — six clubhouses, three kitchens with modern cafeterias, hos- dev 
heart of the northern Michigan summer resort area. pital and two infirmaries, hotel, laundry, museum, musi: plo 
In the early evening we reached Interlochen and turned laboratory, camp store, repair shops, broadcasting studio “pe 
chai ‘en iy Gillin ty ie cette ot tek Cais i and recording laboratory. Complete sports facilities are Co 
Camp. Here on 2 wooded campus of 700 acres bordering provided including boats, canoes, tennis courts, supervised spc 
two lakes, my wife and I were to spend a week with people bathing beaches, archery, badminton and basketball courts. ne 
whose lives, for the summer at least, are completely de- eo 
voted to the arts. Not just music, as many persons think a — on lo 
) ore than 10,000 young people have attended the camp a 
mn eras of Interlochen, but drama, the dance and art. It as students from every state in the Union as well as many rh 
was in fact the new art program at Interlochen that had foreign countries. Actually the NMC is 10 camps: five for 
made us anxious to visit this “Dream City of Youth”. hoys and five for girls, each with its own program, hous: %y 
Alex Pickens, the director of the camp art program, was ing, recreational leaders and counselors. The Junior Camps br 
to be our host for the week. During the winter Mr. Pickens (capacity, 182) are for students in school grades three sh 
is a member of the art staff at the University of Michigan through six; Intermediate Camps (capacity, 436) grades - 
where he teaches courses in design and art education. seven through nine; High School Camps (capacity. 62°) ki 
The National Music Camp is a non-profit institution in- grades 10 through 12; University Camps (capacity, 25!)) ‘ 
corporated in the state of Michigan. Affiliated with the for undergraduates and graduates; All-State Camps (two- - 
University of Michigan, the camp is governed by a board week programs in orchestra, band. choir. piano and S 
of trustees composed of prominent educators, professional drama) for Michigan students. . 
men and business executives. Modern dormitory cabins designed especially for outdoor “ 
The camp was founded in 1928 by Dr. Joseph Maddy as health and comfort house the campers. We noted that eah ; 
the summer home of the National High School Orchestra.  ¢@bin had individual lockers and double-decked beds. hot \ 
It has grown until it now includes more than 309 substan- running water, showers and modern toilet facilities. \\ { 
tial buildings devoted to health, instruction and recreation were especially pleased with the excellent meals that w: 
for some 1150 eight-week campers and 700 All-State stu. Served cafeteria-style to campers, faculty and guests. ; 
dents each summer. The latter are Michigan residents Tuition fees are not so much as you might expect for | 
sponsored by the University of Michigan. camp of this size and quality. A general fee of $550 [: 
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juvior, intermediate and senior high school students covers 
room, board and tuition. Each art course has a special fee 


of 35. 

The camp’s fees are based on the estimated cost of operat- 
in. the camp; therefore no provisions are made for reduc- 
tious. However, there are “Work Scholarships” that make 
it possible for students to work in the camp and thus pay 
pa:t of their fees. 

There are also a number of endowed scholarships for 
which students may apply. The rental income from 31 
“Sholarship Lodges” (donated by friends of the camp) 
is awarded annually in partial scholarships to students 
from specific areas. For example, this past summer a new 
lodge for the purpose of providing scholarships in art was 
contributed by the Michigan State Federation of Women’s 


Clubs. 


Tronsfer of Credits to Other Colleges and Universities 

All college-level credits earned at the National Music Camp 
are actual and bona fide credits of the University of Michi- 
gan, just as if they had been earned on the Ann Arbor 
campus. Credits earned at Interlochen are recorded on the 
student’s permanent record in the Office of Registration 
an! Records of the University, and transcripts of the rec- 
ord may be had at any time. Questions regarding the trans- 
fer and accepiance of credits earned in the University of 
Michigan Division of the National Music Camp should be 
addressed to the instiiulion to which the credits are to be 
transferred. 


The Art Program 

Under the direction of Alex Pickens the art program at 
Interlochen has atlained a quality of achievement far be- 
yond that of the average camp program in operation today. 
In an article in May, 1957, Arts and Activities Mr. Pickens 
developed his philosophy of a camp art program. He de- 
plored the billfold kits, preformed earring sets and other 
“packaged” projects so often used. “At the National Music 
Camp,” wrote Mr. Pickens, “I found that teen-agers re- 
sponded to an exploratory materials approach much more 
readily than to a formal course that was offered simultan- 
eously. Students were eager to transfer original drawings 
to wood blocks with the aid of simple wood-carving tools. 
They improvised inks from casein glue and dry pigments 
... The hours spent making sculpture in the sand gave 
evidence that all camp art doesn’t have to be the take-home 
brand...Gathering fossils, twigs, bark. 
shells, leaves and feathers comes as second nature to 
campers and they quickly saw these could be arranged in 
wooden frames and covered with plaster to create designs 
and pictures... The possibility for experimentation with 
teen-agers, or with any age group. is unlimited in the free 
situation that a camp provides.” 


ferns, stones, 


This past summer we saw this philosophy put into action 
in 1 camp program of art activities that was at once mean- 
insful and exciting to youngsters as well as educationally 
sound. And along with the exploring and experimentation 
we saw quality—quality in art that would satisfy the scru- 
tiny of a jury. Here was real opportunity for boys and 
girls who were more interested in art than anything else. 


Here were classes designed especially for them—classes for 
thiid and fourth grade children. classes for junior high 
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school age, classes for the high school level, and even 
classes for college students who planned to transfer credits 
back to their own college art departments. 

There were classes for students who were majoring in art. 
That is, classes for boys and girls who wished to take 
nothing but art while staying at Interlochen. There were 
also provisions for those with considerable interest in art 
but who wanted some experience in related fields such as 
the dance, drama or music. It was even possible for stu- 
dents to take classes in several areas during the eight-week 
session if they so desired. Indeed, it was this very flexi- 
bility of scheduling that seemed to point up the camp's true 
achievement in providing youth with a home for the arts. 
We found that the Art Department had excellent teaching 
facilities. Besides the spacious Fine Arts Building where 
many of the classes are held, there is a ceramics and sculp- 
ture building. Craft workshops are located in the boys 
junior and intermediate camps and more craft workshops 
located in the girls’ junior and intermediate camps. Each 
of these areas was well equipped for carrying on a wide 
variety of art activities. 





Dear Parent: 


Nearly all children have some talent or native ability that 
if properly developed and encouraged will bring them 
greater success and happiness in life. Young people with 
superior talent, energy and ambition are capable of learn- 
ing more quickly than average students for whom our 
educational system is of necessity designed. The “near 
genius” is frequently bored by the slow pace of the ma- 
jority with whom he must live and learn. 

What all talented young persons need and deserve is a 
fair opportunity to develop their talents and to test their 
abilities in comparison with those of other similarly gifted 
young people. The National Music Camp provides a serv- 
ice not obtainable anywhere else in the world—a human 
talent laboratory consisting of symphony orchestras. 
bands, choruses, operetta. conducting. composition. theory. 
radio, television, ensembles. dramatics. dance. drawing. 
painting, pottery, ceramics—where many hundreds of tal- 
ented young musicians, artists. actors and dancers come 
each summer, eager to test their abilities and leadership 
qualities under the guidance of masters in the various 
professions. 


For young people who excel in the arts field—music. art. 
dance. speech, drama—the National Music Camp affords 
the ideal environment during the summer months in 
which to evaluate their talents and learn the truth about 
themselves. 


Every National Music Camp student is stimulated by mild 
but persistent competition to maximum accomplishment 
and limited only by his own talent and energy. The com- 
posite ambition of some 1300 talented campers generates 
a power that transcends normal capacity. A student who 
proves to be outstanding among other NMC students is 
destined to become outstanding in the nation. 


Living close to neture in the companionship of young 
people endowed with similar gifts and with comparable 
ambition, inspired by a continuous round of artistic ex- 
perience interspersed with healthy outdoor recreation, the 
cream of America’s gifted young people gather each 
summer at Interlochen for eight weeks of supreme happi- 
ness and accomplishment—a symphony of life—based on 
themes of beauty. hope. nature and energy. 

Sincerely. 


£ WMadel. 


President 
National Music Camp 

















Youngster who seriously wants to develop his abilities in 
painting finds at Interlochen instructors who are eager to 
juide him as he learns to organize and express his ideas. 


The Junior Division of the art program is planned for 
boys and girls in school grades three through six who show 
special interest in art. They learn to make wood block 
prints, wire sculptures, collages and sand castings on the 
heach and they use a wide variety of two-dimensional 
drawing and painting media. 


A youngster in the Junior Division learns hand-built meth- 
ods in pottery and the use of armatures in clay modeling. 


Small but excellent museum on camp grounds provides 
chance for students to study art forms in nature—fossils, 
rocks and shells. Right, in Junior Crafts boys learn basic tech- 
niques of cutting, hammering, sawing in wide variety of 
building projects. These are making and enameling stilts. 


THE JUNIOR 
DIVISION 


The boys learn the use of many tools. Both boys and girls 
enjoy experimenting with simple techniques of enameling 
and making jewelry. Original designs in leather are always 
popular, and experiments in making mosaics with beach 
pebbles and embedding natural specimens in plastic ure 
favorite activities. Juniors also explore the possibilities of 
laminating natural forms found in the woods between 
paper, screen wire and other transparent and translucent 
materials. 
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intermediate Division gives student chance to work in such complex crafts as lapidary. First he cuts and polishes rough stone 


then designs jewelry piece to use it. This boy has fashioned handsome pendant, making setting for his stone from sheet meta 


THE 
INTERMEDIATE 
DIVISION 


; take up enameling on metal at this stage. 
rt by cutting copper shapes and go on to 
s of Opaque and transparent enamel glazes. 
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Tie Intermediate Division of the art program is planned 
fo: boys and girls from school grades seven through nine. 
Iniermediate students may take a major in art which 
mans that they may have up to four hours of art a day, or 
thy may take a minor in art which means they may take 
oe or more courses along with other related arts courses 
su:h as music, drama or the dance. 

Diawing and Painting classes emphasize organization of 
oljects and shapes into compositions. A variety of media 
is encouraged including tempera, transparent water color, 
ca-ein, crayon, chalks, pen and ink, or a combination of 
these. Elementary graphic processes include linoleum and 
wood block printing, simple methods of screen printing, 
appliqué and stitchery. collage, cut paper and the use of 
natural materials wherever possible. 

In Ceramics, besides such hand-built methods as coil, slab 
and pinch, students are introduced to the technique of 
throwing on the wheel. Incidentally, we were amazed to see 
the skill these young boys and girls had acquired in work- 
inx on the potter's wheel. Needless to say, the ten wheels 
at their disposal were in constant use. 

In Lapidary, students learn to cut and polish rough stones 
such as agate, silver bromide and turquoise. They are 
taught how to use the slab saw. how to trim the stone on 
the trim saw, to grind and polish on lapidary grinding 
wheels. A piece of silver jewelry is then designed by the 
student utilizing his polished stone. 


Young mobile-maker proudly hangs product outdoors 
where it will catch eye and curiosity of passers-by. 
Crafts classes are designed particularly for students 
who may not wish to major in art but want to have 
experience working with three-dimensional materials. 


Crafts workshops are well-equipped with up-to-date facilities to indulge boys’ interests in resistive materials such as 
metal, wood and plastic. Girls favor creative stitchery, block printing, copper enameling and work with '‘found'’ materials. 











5 


> 


Always on lookout for interesting subject for Stone-setting pro‘ects involve considerable lapidary experience. An 
tudent sketches camp saw mill. intermediate student wields handy ''Prepo"’ fuel tank to solder bezel. 


In Jewelry and Metal Smithing. the student learns to cut shops, as already indicated, are found in both Junior and 
and form copper and silver, processes of annealing, raising. Intermediate boys’ and girls’ camps. In the boys’ craft 
planishing and finishing. He learns piercing, repousse. shops. emphasis is placed on such resistive materials as 
soldering, the making of bezels and setting of stones. metal, wood, stone, leather and horn. In the girls’ craft 
The Crafts classes are designed for intermediate students shops we found creative stitchery, block printing, enamel- 
who do not wish to major in art but are interested in ex- ing on copper and processes involving materials found in 
ploring three-dimensional materials creatively. Craft work- the camp area. 
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High school scholarship winner shows her work to friend. An 
important value of Interlochen's art program is interchange 
between gifted students deeply interested in their studies. 


The High School Division of the camp is open to students 
in senior high school grades 10 through 12. In the art 
program students do not specialize in a particular technical 
field but are encouraged to explore a wide variety of tech- 
niques and processes through which they may communi- 
eale ideas visually. Students at this level come to camp with 
varying backgrounds of experience from such institutions 
as the Cleveland Institute of Art, the Chicago Art Institute, 
Newark Museum School or the Music and Arts High 
School of New York City. On the other hand, many stu- 
dents come from high school art departments and some 
have had no art whatever. The one requisite is a genuinely 
deep interest in art and a willingness to work. 

Students produce at their own rate of speed, working up to 
their own capacities and potentials. The emphasis is not on 
competition in art classes but rather on individual growth. 
Hizh school students majoring in art may take work in 
Ceramics, Sculpture, Drawing and Painting. 


Di:ect plaster modeling on wire armature is one phase of 
exierience in ceramics. Instruction stresses relationship 
be ween material, forms produced and glazes to be applied. 
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Young artists produce silkscreen prints in two, three 
and even four colors. Each makes enough prints that 


Potter's wheel fascinates students at this age. They learn 
other students at end of summer. 


throw a pot" but they also learn advantages of hand-built for 
In some problems they have to make choice between hand, whi 
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2 
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Thorough instruction in ceramics includes learning 


IS NOW To pr 


ut glazes, glaze formulas and how to mix them, as 
prepare clay for hand or wheel work. 


Collage-making is excellent experience since it involves almost 
all of elements and principles of good two-dimensional desi 
Materials found around camp area often go into student colla 


it Interlochen permits thorough exploration 


Completely at home with tools for working red o 
each project. For example, when 


winner of high school art scholarship now awar 
each year by Michigan Federation of Women's C 

















Instruction in Interlochen art program underlines variety of materials 


what they 


will and will not do. As students face assigned problems in 
figure iti 


they learn clay's limitations as sculptural medium. 


In Drawing and Painting. students explore a variety of 
media with ample opportunity to develop to a high degree 
the interest of their choice. On special occasions. visiting 
leturers are brought in to discuss and criticize the stu- 
dents’ work. Art films are shown each week as a basis for 


tionship between the material. the forms produced and the 
elazes that are applied. Advantages of hand-built forms ar 
pointed out and problems are presented in which students 
make a choice between hand and wheel processes. They 
are taught how to prepare clay for throwing from dry to 
plastic state. They learn glaze formulas and how to mix 
elazes. They learn about the operation of ceramic kilns. 


group discussion and lectures on art history provide points 
of departure for individual experimentation. 


In Ceramics. high school students become familiar with 


In Sculpture. work is produced in stone. wood, plaster. 
Wheel-thrown pottery and the instruction stresses the rela- 


ceramics and welded and cast metal. 
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THE 


UNIVERSITY 
DIVISION 
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Student uses base of Celotex for collage made of colo 
transparent tissues plus objects found in camp area. L 
versity Camps (capacity, 250) plan 1958 art course 
include drawing, painting, ceramics and art educat 
These courses may be taken for credit if desired and 
taught by members of faculty of University of Michig 





Mosaic that uses pebbles from beach provides interesting problem in design for university students. Credits earned 
National Music Camp are actually bona fide credits of the University of Michigan just as if they had been earned on camp 


"od 
me 





Example: BERT AND BOB 
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Boys like ceramics, meet at ten A. M. in class. 
Here they are applying glazes to work that is to 
be fired and exhibited in all-student art show. 
They have both learned to throw pottery on wheel. 
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Bert and Bob Ruder are two brothers from Highland Park. 
Illinois, who have now spent three summers at Interlochen 
and are looking forward to a fourth this year. The boys 


have some interests that overlap and some that diverge. 


Bert, age 13, is in the eighth grade and his primary inter- 
est is art. Bob is a year younger, in the seventh grade, and 











bcth interested in music a 
i Clarin tist Bert 


M. ev ory da 


he is more interested in Speech Arts. But they are both 


interested in music, boats and ceramics. Here is an inter- 


esting example of how class schedules at Interlochen can 


le worked out to meet the needs, interests and abilities of Bert's major interest is art and at 3:30 he gets back 


young campers. The photographs tell the story of their to it, joining lapidary class. He polishes stone 
daily class schedules. found on beach and plans to mount it in penda 


xophone lesson. Outdoor classes are one reason you're surrounded by music all day long, every hour 
31 at Interlochen. Dr. Jos. Maddy originated camp as summer home of National High School Orchestra. 














Daily at 8:20 


) A. M. Bob's schedule calls for his appearance in speech class. Before 


an 
onlookers, he rehearses play that i: ele 


to be presented on television. Note camera and s 


In Bert's 8:20 A. M. art major class, he works in wide variety of 
terials, here produces collage of cloth, screen wire, twigs and 
er natural forms. At 11:00 A. M. boys get together for water- 

front sports. Boat-rowing student Bert takes Bob to 


sailing lesson. 
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Speech students take part in all-camp producti: 
that coordinate music, dance and drama such as ''T je 


TH F SPEECH Mikado" (left) and scenes from "The King and 


DEPARTMEN 


Hou 

the 
Interlochen is probably the only place in the nation where , ¢ that 
a young boy or girl may spend an entire summer working 4 > > rf tion 
in the theater. Here students in the Junior and Intermedi- q F ss v . As j 
ate Divisions receive instruction and first-hand experience ‘ : ‘ min 
in stage production. Students in the High School Division os oy P Thi: 
majoring in drama may join the Drama Guild. This is a pe ya ¥ Ar 
performance class that presents three of the five major : a is tl 
productions of the season. Each Guild member appears in a? ball 
at least two plays, each production being given for four ania ' mot 
consecutive nights with a repeat performance the last ' mo 
week. This past summer, we were told, young actors at > ball 
Interlochen played to audiences totaling more than 9000. cs) 7 F a Wh 
Students in speech also take courses in radio-drama, an- "7 hi "4 CO . pri! 
nouncing, script-writing, production and television tech- , se 7 visI 
niques. Classes are planned to develop good speech habits ) 4 i eX} 
in addition to providing dramatic training and apprecia- ; . 4 auc 
tion. Opportunities are given to appear in all-camp produc- : \ the 
tions such as “Pep Rally” a world premiere given last ef ; . the 
summer. This production had a cast of approximately 250 : § ‘ pri 
including principals, chorus, band and dancers. 4 ma 
Speech courses may be elected either as major or minor tee da 
activities and classes are offered in all divisions of the ’ Bien “ ™ 
Di 


tu 


camp. An example of a class for students minoring in Costuming course covers design and costume histo 


Students help make, maintain costumes (top photo) 
. all productions. Advanced students may go into Drar a - 
[he major portion of the time is spent in the application Workshop that provides instruction in advanced act mm 
of acting theory to specific problems. techniques, production, and stages two performanc 


drama is Acting Technique. This class is a lecture-demon- 
stration class concerned with the study of acting technique. 
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THE DANCE 
DEPARTMENT 


Ballet Technique class starts Junior Division students on 
fundamental bar technique. They go on to porte de bras, 
a terre, proper foot development, placement of body and 
arms. Dance Department wants boys to enroll, gives special 
instruction (right) in what the boys call “pardnering’’. 


Housed in a beautiful new building of its own, 
the Dance Department presents another art 
that is rapidly growing and gaining recogni- 
tion at Interlochen. 

As in the other arts, a student may major or 
minor in dance during the eight-week session. 
This may be either in ballet or modern dance. 
A recent innovation in the dance curriculum 
is the requirement that a person majoring in 
ballet must also have at least one course in 
modern dance, and a student majoring in 
modern learns at least the fundamentals of 
ballet. 


While the dance major program is planned 
primarily for students in the High School Di- 
vision, young campers with background and 
experience in the dance may apply. Students 
audition at the beginning of the season and if 
they are not able to meet the requirements of 
the major program they are placed in ap- 
propriate technique classes. A high school 
major may carry five and one-half hours of 
dance each day, five and one-half days a 
week, 
During our visit to Interlochen we were for- 
tunate in being present for the evening dance 
performance with full orchestral accompani- 
ment at Kresge Amphitheater. Students from 
the Intermediate, High School and University 
Divisions gave a beautiful performance. 
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Modern Dance instruction fosters imaginative free expression, helps 
students say in dance what they want to about their ideas, emotions. 








Conducting his National High 
School Orchestra’ is Dr. Joseph 
E. Maddy, president and founder 
of National Music Camp. His 
vision, industry and untiring 
persistence have created this 
unique home for art and youth. 


Keer 


y competitive piano students have 

pportunities to audition for evening 
performance of concerto. Only the best 
an win such an honor. Junior camper 
nay study privately under music instruc- 
tors who are ‘‘artist faculty members’’ 


educators who are also performing artists. 
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Preliminary tryouts in Junior and Intermediate Divisions give youngsters chance 
to try different types of percussion instruments to see which one they like best. 


Interlochen is most famed, and justly so, for its music education program. From 
the moment one arrives at the National Music Camp he is surrounded by 
music—all day and evening, every hour. During the eight-week session, music 
students achieve almost unbelievable results in growth and superb performance. 
Last summer there were a total of 327 programs during the 57-day season. The 
slogan, “Learn more in less time” has real meaning here, for students in the 
major performing musical organizations study and perform more standard litera- 
ture in one eight-week camp season than comparable groups in high schools and 
colleges study in four years. 

On the first evening of our stay we attended a concert of the National High 
School Orchestra. It was an extraordinary musical experience to hear these 
youngsters playing in a manner comparable to that of many large city sym- 
phonies. And when the young pianist, Donald Evarts, 17-year-old high school 
student from San Bruno, California, appeared on the stage and played Gershwin’s 
“Rhapsody in Blue” it was truly a thrilling and refreshing experience. 





The National High School Orchestra performs major works 
twice each Sunday. At 2:00 P.M. the broadcast orchestra 
of 110 selected members broadcast “live” over WKAR 
(Michigan State University, East Lansing) and record for 
later broadcast by radio stations throughout the country. 
At the 8:00 P.M. performance, 160 of the more experi 
enced members of the 300-piece National High Sch 
Orchestra perform the first portion of the program and | 
entire orchestra is presented in the final portion. 
We learned that the National Music Camp conducts | 
only comprehensive orchestral training school in Ameri: 
Classes are offered in stringed instruments, wind inst 
ments, harp, percussion and piano. Campers who kn 
which instrument they want to learn to play when th» 
come to camp may join a beginning class at once. Deper 
ing on their age and ability, they are then ready for pro- 
motions into one of the numerous orchestras under | 
direction of an experienced conductor. 
The band training program is as complete and compreh: »- 
sive as that of the orchestral training program. From talk: 
exploration and beginning instrument classes, young wi 
and percussion instrument players qualify first for | 
Junior Orchestra (which includes band) until they wi 
promotion to either Intermediate Training Orchestia. 
Band, or Symphony Orchestra. 
oss The choral training program provides a wide variety of 
If you walk in the woods at Interlochen, you are apt to singing experiences and _ parallels that of the band and 
come on a young musician sitting on a stump practicing. orchestra training programs. Opportunity is given for solo 
Over and over she plays the phrase, perfecting her skill, performances in operetta, oratorio, anthems and other 
truggling for quality, satisfied only with top best. selections featuring voice with chorus or orchestra. 


} 


Junior and Intermediate Divisions hold ''Talent Exploration Classes’ to help youngsters decide 
which orchestral instrument to study seriously. They learn to play simple melodies on each type. 


& i 





Who is responsible for developing this amazing organiza- 
tion? His name is Dr. Joseph E. Maddy. As we sat and 
talked with Dr. Maddy in his lake-side cabin, he told us 
the story of how the camp first began in the summer of 
1928. A less persistent and dedicated man would have 
given up when confronted with the almost insurmountable 
difficulties he encountered in trying to raise funds for the 
establishment of the camp. With space so limited in this 
article, we can only refer you to Dr. Maddy’s own story as 
told in the Saturday Evening Post of August 31, 1940. The 
article is entitled, “Music Takes to the Woods.” We highly 
recommend that you ask your librarian to look it up for 
you at your earliest opportunity. 


The First 30 Years 

The first 30 years of the National Music Camp have been 
devoted to the development of the new educational con- 
cept—that of fitting the educational program to the talents 
of the individual, instead of the prevailing system of fitting 
all students into a standardized educational mold geared to 
th average student’s talents, intelligence and energy. This 
process has resulted in highly accelerated learning in the 
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arts fields—up to 20 times the normal rate of progress in 
public schools that include the accepted general educational 
subjects. 

The Next 30 Years 

The camp’s phenomenal success in music, art, speech and 
the dance have encouraged the administration to plan to- 
ward the establishment of a winter school for gifted young 
people of junior and senior high school age that will in- 
clude the normal academic subjects in addition to special- 
ized training in the arts fields. The Interlochen School of 
the Arts, as planned, will be a human laboratory for ac- 
celerated learning, based on matched intelligence, matched 
talents, matched energies, matched interests and matched 
interest-span, with grouping by interests to provide maxi- 
mum motivation. Admission must necessarily be highly se- 
lective to assure proper operation of the school. 

The proposed plan is to establish the school as soon as 
adequate winterized living and instructional facilities for 
a minimum of 300 students and 100 staff members can be 
financed and completed—possibly in September, 1959. We 
wish them much success. ° 





COTTA HEAD—Annette Smithhart 





| find art very interesting and a lot of fun because I get a sense of satisfac- 
tion and pride out of a successful project. One of the projects which | 
undertook this year was the sculpting of a terra cotta head. 

A live model with strong. distinct features and much patience was needed. 
| found that Mike Maureena fitted the description perfectly and he proved 
to be an excellent model. 


My success is due to the wonderful supervision and patience of Mr. Laska. 
our art teacher, who made this difficult project fun and at the same time 


very simple. 
| intend to continue my study of art and make a career of it. My main 
interests are designing, painting and sculpting. 


JUNIOR ART GALLER 


GnreDte: Arithhot 
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Annette Smithhart 
Age 16 

State High School 
Terre Haute, Indiana 
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INDIAN FESTIVAL OF LIGHTS—Devaraj Govender, age 14 


Natal is one of the four provinces comprising the Union 


of South Africa. The people of Natal include whites of 
European descent, native Africans, colored persons of 
mixed origins and Asiatic Indians whose ancestors came 


from India nearly a century ago as laborers and traders. 
Most of the Indian immigrants were illiterate sudras and 


pariahs and a few belonged to the merchant caste. Their 
descendants have made great strides in social and educa- 
tional development. 


Most of the Indian schools in Natal are now entirely staffed 
by Indians, a number of whom are university graduates. 


Asiatic Indian children's art shows influences of 
They come under the control of white officials of the Natal 


multi-racial environment, echoes of Oriental past. Education Department. 

Indian teachers, parents and children belong to a mela:ge 

By M. WYATT STAYT of racial and linguistic groups, Dravidian Tamils being | 

Art Organizer, Education Department the majority. There are also Aryan Hindus, Gujers!i 
Natal, Union of South Africa Telegus and others. Hinduism is the religion that has 
greatest following, Moslems and Christian converts }« 
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PLAYING NETBALL—Govindama Kankiah, age 14 


HINDU TEMPLE—Govindsamy Padayache, age 15 
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FANTASTIC ANIMAL—P. Krishna, age 13 


minority sections. 


Urdu, Gujerati, Telegu, Tamil and a few other tongues. 


but English is the “lingua franca” and the medium of in- 
struction used in the schools. 


Some of the children live in huts and hovels. while others’ 


homes are collages. villas and even mansions. As in India. 


GIRLS PLAYING 


Home languages include Hindustani. 
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there are extremes of riches and poverty but on the whole 
the standard of living is steadily improving. 

Vocations followed by adult Indians include teaching. 
medicine, law, commerce, industry, market. gardening. the 
selling of fruit, vegetables and flowers, serving in hotels 
and cafes, domestic work and manual labor. 
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James Pervmal, age |! 


N WEDDING—B. Singh, age 1|5 
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FANTASTIC FISH—Kuppasamy Pillay, age 13 


Art is a compulsory subject for all Natal Indian children 


during the eight primary school years and is taught also 


in a number of the high schools. In most cases the teachers 
(except in a few high schools) are not art specialists, but 
some have had a certain amount of tuition in art as a sec- 
tion of their course at the Indian Teachers’ Training Col- 
leee in Durban, where the art lecturer is a white South 
African. Few of the teachers have any real knowledge of 
the great traditional and contemporary art of India. Most 
of the children and their parents are entirely ignorant of 
their aesthetic heritage. 

The art of these children has a marked Oriental character. 
linked with the heritage that is presumably part of the 
un onscious. Their colorful and richly decorative pictures 
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and patterns show the fundamental qualities of child art 
together with influences of a multi-racial environment and 
that indefinable something that speaks of the East. 

An outstanding characteristic is their extraordinarily 
strong and joyous color. Textures are often amazing in 
variety and subtlety. Intricate patternings are markedly 
Oriental, differing from the geometric nature of African 
ornament as well as from the type of designs popular 
among the whites of Natal. most of whom have lost all 
feeling for the folk arts of their forefathers. 


The Indian children of Natal use the same art materials 
and tools as the white children. They follow the same sylla- 
bus—a very liberal one—and are taught on approved mod- 


ern lines that aim at the (continued on page 39) 
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THE HOSTESS—wire sculpture by Alexander Calc er 





nm ) 


This amusing wire sculpture entitled “The 
Hostess” was made by Alexander Calder 
in 1928. Less than 12 inches high, it cap- 
tures with wit and grace the suggestion 
of a buxom dowager receiving guests. 
carefully eyeing each through her long- 
stemmed lorgnette. A master of carica- 
ture, Calder produced many of these de- 
lightful wire sculptures during the 1920's 
prior to the invention of his now more 
famous mobiles (Arts and _ Activities, 


March, 1952). 


Alexander Calder was born in Philadel- 
phia in 1898. Both his father and grand- 
father were sculptors and his mother was 
a painter. Young Calder studied at the 
Stevens Institute of Technology and the 
Art Students League of New York City. 
Today his work is widely represented in 
both private and public collections. 
Among the museums that own examples 
of his work are the Museum of Modern 
Art, the Metropolitan Museum of Art, the 


City Art Museum of St. Louis, the Phila- 
delphia Museum of Art, and the Museum 
of Western Art in Moscow. 


Students will find “The Hostess” an in- 
spiration for original wire sculptures of 
their own. Using brass, copper or alumi- 
num wire—or even plain baling wire- 

and a simple block of wood for a base, 
boys and girls in upper elementary, jun- 
ior and senior high art classes will enjoy 
experimenting with this medium. A pair 
of small-nosed pliers is the only tool they 
need. Arts and Activities invites teachers 
to submit examples of students’ original 
wire sculptures for possible reproduction 





in future issues. 


The Hostess 

is reproduced through 

the courtesy of 

The Museum of Modern Art 
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Debbie has wet paper with sponge and dropped paint in center. 
Now she smoothes it with palms of both hands. By pressing hard 
with right hand, she begins to create design of zig-zag movements. 





She learns to double up her fist and make big 
circular designs. Teacher's demonstration shows 
how to use side of hand, knuckles, several 
fingers or thumb—seldom just one finger alone. 
| 
' 
One of the most enjoyable of all art activities for young An equal quantity of soap flakes (such as Ivory or Lux) 
children is finger painting. It provides opportunities for Two cups of cold water 
hig rhythmic movements of the hands and arms and, ac- Powder paint for coloring 
cording to some teachers, tends to have a calming effect Mix together thoroughly the starch and soap flakes. Slow 
on youngsters when they are keyed up and tense. add the water while stirring. Mix and beat until it reaches 
In a sense finger painting is poorly named because it the consistency of whipped potatoes. Add powder or tem- 
should not be limited to just drawing with a finger. This pera paint to get the desired color, keeping in mind that 
often seems to be the extent of the activity in some class- | dark colors show up more effectively than light colors in 
rooms. Teachers should experiment with finger paint final paintings. This recipe will make about one and a half 
themselves before introducing it to children so they will pints, sufficient for any average size class. 
understand its true possibilities. Finger painting is done on a glazed paper that has }):en 
Finger paint is a slippery, water-base paint which can be well moistened so that the paint slides easily over the sur- 
purchased from almost any firm that handles school paints. face. An absorbent paper such as newsprint or manila is Kar 
It can also be made by the classroom teacher. There are a _ unsatisfactory. Regular finger painting paper may be pur- ile 
number of basic recipes, but an effective one costing about chased, or glazed shelf paper from the five-and-ten ot Lat 
20 cents can be made right in the classroom. It uses these butcher paper which can be purchased in ro!!s is usabl side 
ingredients: Other necessary equipment includes a bucket of water for upy 
One 12-0z. box of Faultless starch (or other cold water washing hands, if there is no sink in the room, a spong: or Rig 
starch) two and smocks for the youngsters. (continued on page !) a 
fin 
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aren draws picture of herself in 
ds, uses forefingers for outlines. 

r she adds bushes at base using 

of hand in strokes that push 

ard from bottom of paper. 
ont, for combination finger paint- 
and crayon drawing, crayon 

goes on slick paper first, then light 
tincer paint makes unusual texture. 
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® [n an attempt to meet the increasing demand for art 
teachers in public and private schools, the Art Educa- 
tion Department of the School of Education at New 
York University is initiating a Scholarship Painting 
Workshop for outstanding high school art students in 
the New York metropolitan area. The Workshop will 
be limited to 25 students and is designed to provide an 
intensive 12-week painting experience as well as an 
introduction to university life. 

The Workshop group will be selected on the basis of 
high school art teachers’ recommendations and a sub- 
mitted portfolio of each candidate’s art work. For the 
selectees the Workshop will be tuition-free. 

Robert Kaupelis, Assistant Professor of Art Educa- 
tion at New York University, reports that in addition 
to this unusual opportunity for selected high school 
students to further develop their potential art abilities, 
several members of the Workshop will be recom- 
mended for New York University tuition scholarships 
permitting them to engage in full-time art study at the 
University after graduation from high school. 

In addition to its recruitment function the Workshop 
will serve as a laboratory for art education majors and 
as a source of study of talented high school art stu- 
dents. Dr. Howard Conant is head of the Art Edu- 
cation Department at New York University. 

® Sara Joyner, Professor of Art Education at the 
University of Georgia, reports that the Southeastern 


College Art Conference will be held at the University 
of Georgia Center for Continuing Education in Athens 
on March 6, 7 and 8, 1958. The program plans focus 
on a consideration of future problems and solutions in 
college and university art teaching with individual ses- 
sions devoted to Art Education, Crafts and Industrial 
Design, Studio Courses, and Art History. 


Miss Joyner reports also that Dr. Charles Gaitskell, 
Director of Art Education in the Province of Ontario, 
Canada, will speak at the Georgia Art Education As- 
sociation meeting in Atlanta during the spring conven- 
tion of the Georgia Education Association to be held 
March 22, 1958. It is reported that Dr. Gaitskell will 
be available to assist with art workshops while he is in 
the area. 


® William Bealmer, Director of Art Education for 
the State of Illinois, has reported that the new art 
curriculum for Illinois, “Children Learn and Grow 
through Art Experiences”, goes to the printers in 
February. This publication will be released in Septem- 
ber with a series of workshops and visual presentations 
timed to coincide with its distribution. This is one of 
a series of twenty curriculum guides to be published 
in the state. 





Instructor in Art and Art Education 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 


= Mrs. Frances Wilson Schwartz, formerly of the 
Museum of Modern Art and Cornell University’s De- 
partment of Child Development and Family Relation- 
ships, was recently appointed Visiting Professor of Art 
Education, School of Art at Syracuse University. Mrs. 
Schwartz is co-author with Victor D’Amico and 
Maureen Maser of “Art for the Family”. 

® The Art Advisory Group of the New York State 
Art Teachers Association that was organized to meet 
with Mr. Vincent Popolizio, Supervisor of Art Edu- 
cation for the State of New York, is continuing their 
work toward drafting a set of aims or principles of 
elementary art education that can be used as a founda- 
tion upon which to build a solid structure of meth- 
odology, content, equipment and personnel require- 
ments. Such a statement of aims will be sent to 
administrators and superintendents to acquaint them 
with current guiding principles of the State Depart- 
ment of Education. 

® The Ninth Annual Convention of the New York 
State Art Teachers Association will be held April 24- 
26 at the Hotel Sheraton-McAlpin in New York City. 
The Long Island Art Teachers Association will be hosts 
to members of all state sections. The theme of the con- 
vention is “Art Education for Humanism”. The presi- 
dent of NYSATA is Fred Pilkington, art teacher at 
Hempstead High School, and the convention coordina- 
tor is Fred Schwartz, art teacher in the Lloyd Har- 
bor schools. 


= George Kuebler, president of the Art Education 
Association of Indiana, reports that their state associa- 
tion will hold its annual convention March 14-15 at 
Indiana University. 


® During its annual meeting in October 1957, the 
Midwest College Art Association voted to hold its 1958 
conference at the University of Michigan in Ann 
Arbor. The Department of Art of the College of Archi- 
tecture and Design will be host to the Association. 


® The new Director of Art Education in the Chicago 
Public Schools is Mary Cole, formerly a supervisor of 
art in the system and recently an art education instruc- 
tor at Chicago Teachers College. 


= Arne Randall, Head of the Department of Applied 
Arts at Texas Technological College, Lubbock, reporis 
that the Third Annual Art Education Workshop con- 
ducted by Dr. Bill Lockhart of the art faculty at- 


tracted approximately 300 conferees. 


= The second annual “Symposium Conference on 
Creative Arts Education”, under the joint auspices of 
the School of Art and the School of Education of Syra- 
cuse University, is scheduled for July 29-31. The sub- 
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theme of the conference is to be “The Now you can frame drawings, 
Dynamics of the Human Spirit”. prints and photos, in a jiffy ie DIFFICULT PROBLEM? 


Th: principal speakers and _ their Te RAM sy | Why not trs FLO * PAQUE tne ats surtace 
jopics are: Dr. Harold Taylor, Pp F E ; ship. 31 


all purpose colors that will not crack, peel or chip 


; . Trence ; ce j j colors and 17 non-tarnishable, washable metallics 
president of Sarah Lawrence College, the superior adjustable frame SS iat eae ae ee ie tae 


“The Creative Spirit in Man”: Dr. a Money Back Guarantee. At your dealer or from: 
Brewster Ghiselin, Professor of . Floquil, Dept. AA, Cobleskill, N. Y. 


Enzlish and Director of the Annual 
f : . (Circle No. 18 on Inquiry Card) 
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Wiiters Conference, University 


Uteh, “Art for Life’s Sake”; Mr. 


Seymour Robins, Robin’s Graphics | . 1 WHOLESALE 
an! Industrial Design, New York | ! Be Ses 
City, “Perception, Everyone's Crea- ae fATALOG 


tive Process”; and Dr. James L. 


Mursell, Professor of Music Educa- - . : sigh SE iy a FINEST ART MATERIALS 
tion. Teachers College, Columbia, Jse y - og? i : 40% a 53% OF Studie fested 
. frame ntl Ne « “i ae c 


“The Music Teacher as Artist 





Water Colors — Tempera — pl 


* ou Pastels — Paper — Brushes — Oil Paint 
Maeteweearsmmoe | Ecc it 
0 use or : 
forms, and advance copies of the styron (clear, grey, ebony). Write for free coegeay ngey 
Symposium Conference program may it | 15° UTRECHT LINENS jw Yorn 19 outs 
be obtained by writing Michael F. — Cas S eee 

? If your art or frame shop (Circle No. 11 on Inquiry Card) 
can’t supply you, order di- 


There will be no registration or con- 
ference fees. Information, registration 





Andrews, Director, Symposium Con- 
ference on Creative Arts Education. rect, giving dealer’s name. 


32 Smith Hall, Syracuse University. | PICFRAMES- Mill Valley, Calif. Steckley ie 


Syracuse 10, New Yous. : (Circle No. 13 on Inquiry Card) LIQUID CANVAS 4 


: THE NEW WAY IO _MAKE REAL CANVAS 
Art in Natal & WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES TO. 
T00 PETERSON - SOUTH PASADENA, CALIF. 
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cere expression. Imaginativeness is : \ Se Se a ee oe 
encouraged. It has not been easy to 
convince Indian teachers that slavish 





CERAMICS & COPPER ENAMEL 


Complete School Supply—Kilns, clays, wheels, 
imitatic of Europe: vork is not art = . glazes & toole—*“Activities in Ceramics” by 
imitation of Europ an work is not ar " ‘ Glee Sede auk Wectet fer aaa! enn 
and has nothing to recommend it but (Srp GF completely illustrated. Free, large illustrated 


catalog. a 





considerable progress has been made. 
tape SEELEY'S CERAMIC SERVICE 
Media include crayons, water colors. | 7 Elm Street Oneonta, New York 


black and colored inks, poster paints EVERYTHING FOR ENAMELING! (cba te F on — cara) 


and colored papers. Techniques com- LOW-COST KILN 


. for beginner or professional. Fires pieces up to 43/.” 


paper and paste work. template sten- diameter and 11/2” high. It reaches enameling tempera- CERAMASTONE jewelry mix 














prise drawing, painting, colored 





an ture quickly and maintains it constantly. All parts are 
ciling, cut paper work, collage in | easily replaced at nominal cost. EASY TO USE — SELF-GLAZING CLAY 
“i rr 9 colors—Mix with water, hand model, fire at cone 06 
papers and fabrics, potato printing IDEAL FOR SCHOOLS & 
NEW BY THOMPSON OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY 
and spatter w ork. Send $5.00 for 5 colors assorted with FREE handbook 
ENAMEL GLAZE PAINTS or send for information. Retail & Wholesale. 


The children’s productions cover a A superior decorating medium for painting designs THE POTTERY WORKSHOP 
ni oie - over enamel base coats. Supplied in kits and bulk CHIPITA PARK, COLORADO 
wide range. They make decorative form. 


designs for a variety of purposes— (Circle No. 8 on Inquiry Card) 
sari borders, kites, masks, textiles and | ENAMELS 


Complete line of enamel colors including opalescents. 
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. " ° e steel which requires no precleaning. | 
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her r fantasy is very strong. Their Special experience since 1910 to help you an- 
pictures of landscapes, scenes from ILLUSTRATED CATALOG swer every need, in all crafts! Leathercrafts - 
. ; , Write for your copy of our new catalog illustrating our Metal craft - Woodenwares - Enameling - Cer- 
daily life and other topics usually are complete line. Includes helpful hints and projects on amics - Art Supplies - Basketry - Many others! 
eae ye tivel 1 oft 1 ; enameling. | Complete stocks - prompt delivery - reasonable. 
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rately embellished. 76 BIG PAGES. Fascinating! One of the 
: largest leather stocks in the country! 


Indeed, these Indian children of the The AL . | Se ee, ee 
province of Natal are making a —" ompson 0. ae : 
significant contribution to the culture 9 Deersield Road - Highland Park, 111 SmisiOn OF SAX BROS. | gee 
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CHILDREN’S ART by Miriam Lindstrom, University 
of California Press, Berkeley, California. 
$1.50, 1957 


















The point of view of a curator of art education in a 
museum is not necessarily different from that of an 
art educator in a public or private school. Miriam 
Lindstrom. curator at the de Young Memorial Mu- 
seum, San Francisco, has an interesting approach to 
art education as revealed in her Children’s Art. She 

: and her husband Charles have not only drawn on 18 
vears of teaching experience but they have examined 
extensively the literature and research on the art of 
children. The result is an effective little book on the 
teaching of art. 













Children’s Art is not a book on teaching methods. It 
focuses on children’s visual imagery for its richness in 






The Art of Making 


MOSAICS 


By Louisa Jenkins and 
Barbara Mills 


Here is an exciting new book about 
one of the oldest of all arts—mosaic 
making. A stimulating experience for 
craftsmen of all ages, mosaic making 
can be learned easily and enjoyably 
from the step-by-step instructions and 
helpful illustrations in this book. 














From the initial selection of tools end 
materials to the actual methods of as. 
sembling the finished work, every a;- 
pect of mosaic making is considered. 
Pages of design suggestions and illus- 
trations, and color and black-and- 
white photographs of finished mosaics 
offer striking examples of the hand- 


Examine FREE case ‘From tragment a i ane 
for 10 DAYS! 
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D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc. Dept. AA 
120 Alexander Street, Princeton, N. J. 


Send me for 10 days’ free 

examination “The Art ef 

Making Mosaics.” At the Name 

end of that period, I will 

either remit $5.95 plus 

small delivery cost, or re- 

turn book and owe nothing. Address 

Save! Remit with order 

and we pay delivery cost! 

Same guarantee applies. City Zone State 
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By IVAN E. JOHNSON 


Head, Department of Arts Education 
Florida State University 
Tallahassee, Fla. 


forms symbolic of human feeling. Much of the author's 
thesis leans on Susanne Langer’s belief that “the sym- 
bol-making function is one of man’s primary activities. 
like eating, looking or moving about.” Her first chapter. 
“What Children’s Art Means to Children”, is espe- 
cially profitable reading. Keen insight as well as 
humility show in such statements as these: 

“Little children do not distinguish as we do between 
an inner fantasy and an outer ‘reality’. For them, ex- 
perience of both kinds has the same quality of actual 
event. Because everything is and nothing merely seems. 
a little child does not know when he is pretending or 
fibbing except as he becomes acquainted with these 
concepts of his elders, and even then it is not easy to 
learn to make the distinction in his own thought and 
action. Little children’s art provides the means of deal- 
ing with phenomena whose complexity needs to be 
reduced and to be coped with. It provides them from 
within themselves an early sense of human dignity 
that can eventually grow to great beauty and strength. 
Although meaning in the symbols of a child’s art may 
be obscure to an adult, it is clear and valid for its 
maker, who is usually glad to explain it to us so that 
we may enjoy with him his triumph over chaos.” 

The latter part of Mrs. Lindstrom’s book is devoted to 
stages of development. Attention here is centered on 
the relation of visual imagery to the level of develop- 
ment. The author quite naturally frowns on any psy- 
choanalytical approach to children’s art. More impor- 
tant, she believes, is a study of the choice of symbols. 
the emphasis given by their placement and the evi- 
dence of perceptual growth. Children’s development, it 
is suggested, is not steady and regularly paced but dis- 
continuous with much overlapping of stages. 
Differences in individuals demand much of an art 
teacher but without them there would be no challenge. 
the thing that pleases and fascinates us. Therefore it is 
impossible to understand and to teach art by a fixed 
formula for nourishing creative growth. Mrs. Lind- 
strom suggests that art teachers should strive to know 
children and continually make objective studies of each 
child’s work. She reminds us that research in visual 
perception and creativity make it possible to be more 
effective art teachers than ever before. 


Mrs. Lindstrom is to be commended for her writing 
in Children’s Art. Its observations are fresh, wise and 
deeply sincere. It is a book this reviewer has read 
twice; yet much of what is said has been said by 
Lowenfeld and others. Perhaps this is because it stimu- 
lates the reader by the very simplicity of what it has 
to say. 
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THE ART OF MAKING MOSAICS 
by Louisa Jenkins and Barbara 
Mills, D. Van Nostrand Com- 
pany, Inc., Princeton, N. J., 
$5.95, 1957. 

thin a year’s time three ambitious 
‘ks on the art of making mosaics 

e appeared. The latest, The Art of 
king Mosaics, is the best in several 

- pects. It supports a creative ap- 
ach to mosaics. Technical aspects 
types of mosaic processes used 

the professional are explained in 
easily understood way. The au- 
‘rs have researched their subject 
witer carefully; the processes and 
i-:orical references illustrate varied 
msaic treatments well. Particularly 
noleworthy is the inclusion of two 
methods of setting tesserae—direct 
an reverse. The book recognizes this 
as a creative medium for all ages and 

a hapter on children’s mosaics is in- 

cluded. The authors, much to their 

credit, suggest a direct approach for 
the child. 

Excellent drawings and photographs 

add considerably to the text. The Art 

of Mosaics is a thoughtful treatment 
of a medium, and it is an invaluable 
source book for the school library. ® 


Shop Talk 
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senior high art class, you are sure 
to find uses for such items as _ petri- 
fied sharks’ teeth at $1 a pair, which 
make fascinating earrings or cuff 
links and may be set or cemented; 
seasoned elephant ivory from India 
and Africa, at $4 a pound or Y/ 
pound for $1.25 in various sizes, 
chunks, rods and slabs, easily cut 
and polished. SAM KRAMER can 
also provide you with tumbled gems 
that may be capped or caged. These 
are free forms with subtle meander- 
ine contours, ten for $5.00. Write 
SAM KRAMER, 29 West 8th St., 
New York City, for his latest offer- 
ings and don’t forget to mention Arts 
anl Activities! (Circle No. 126 on 
Reader Service Card.) ° 
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I DELLA ROBBIA 
1, MIRACLE CLAY 


and Miracle Glazes—24 sparkling colors plus 
gold and silver. Objects fired in your kitchen 
oven in minutes; cost pennies. SPECIAL 
TRIAL OFFER incl.: large trial pkg. 
Miracle Clay; 2 Duron Modeling Tools; Inst. 
Tctal Value $1.90— NOW $1 .50 
Glaze Kit No. 200, 


complete $3.25 
PLUS POSTAGE 





CER A MI GC seaty‘fo'use 


NO PREPARATION NECESSARY 
Use your full time teaching. 
Approved for schools, hospitals, hobbyists 
Write for free ‘‘How To Use”’ literature. 


MAYCO COLORS 


10645 Chandler Bivd. North Hollywood, Calif. 
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Ceramics-Mosaic 
Copper Enameling 


Your complete source of materials & 
equipment. Fully illustrated 
INSTRUCTIVE CATALOG 
FREE if requested on school letterhead 
(others 25c) 
TEPPING STUDIO = co. 
sta 


profession 
3517 Riverside Dr. Dayton 5, Ohio 
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ge At your dealer, er write: 





304 W: 42nd St., New York 36 
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FREE! New Illustrated TWO-PART CATALOG 


LEATHERCRAFT 


CATALOG. Make leather purses, belts, billfolds 











If you are the talented author 
of an unpublished manuscript, 
let us help gain the recognition 
you deserve. We will publish 
your BOOK—we will edit, design, 


FREE 


Booklet 


on print, promote, advertise and | 


sell it! Good royalties. 
Write for FREE copy of 
How To Publish Your Book 


COMET PRESS BOOKS, Dept. AA2 
200 Varick St., N. Y. 14 
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Your 


Book 
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METALCRAFT 


CATALOG. Make aluminum, cepper, foil pieces 
J. C. LARSON CO. 

820 SO. TRIPP AVE. DEPT. 7602 CHICAGO 24, ILL. 
(Circle No. 3 on Inquiry Card) 








WORLD'S FINEST 


FOR DECORATING 
Superb English Tiles, bisque 
or glazed 6x6” 
ALSO AVAILABLE 
© TILE TRIVETS 
® TILE BACKS AND HANG Go 
© WOODEN FRAMES 


Write for FREE descriptive 
Price List No. AA 
SORIANO CERAMICS, INC. 
LONG ISLAND CITY 5, NEW YORK 
(Circle No. 9 on Inquiry Card) 








mM IN THE 
AcHT piREC TION © 
&—Use gw-MONCY Molds in your 
aveiteste classroom Art Craft Projects 


distributer 


A NEW! LARGER... 
CASTAFRAME MOLD 
USE THE +600 WITH COPPER 

TOOLING TEMPLATES. 
An exciting new project media. 


THE PIN-MONEY CAST A FRAME CRAFT 
WILL PROVIDE CREATIVE PLEASURE 


Leeds Sweele Products,inc, 362 West Erie Street, Chicego 10, ui 
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SPECIAL SALE 


This coupon is worth 50¢ 

’ Clip and send with 25¢ to 
receive your copy of C. D 
Gaitskell’s little book 


“Children and Their 
th) Pictures"’ (75¢) 


INTERNATIONAL FILM BUREAU INC. 
57 E. Jackson Bivd. Chicago 4, It. 
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set of three $165.00 


ORDER YOUR PRINTS * WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG » TODAY! 


A NEW ART FILM SERIES... 


child art ond nature 


. . . . . 
hinds and etching a insects and painting 
sisal an d mosa ics 
Tea hing students to observe, understand, and appreciate nature 
and its relationship to art expression is the primary objective of these three films 

Children in the films interpret their own experiences by using 
inexpensive and easily obtained art materials. Produced and directed by Frank Bach 


and James Schinneller, Education and Art Fducation Departments, University of Wisconsin 


Each film 6 minutes color and sound; Rent $3.00, Sale $60.00, 





BAILEY FILMS, INC.- 6509 DE LONGPRE - HOLLYWOOD 28 
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it’s done! 
with a 


MARSH 77 
FELT-POINT PEN 


for pen, ink supply, 
2 extra points so 


Fine to bold lines... gray to solid. 


At stationers, art and school supply | 


stores, or write 


MARSH 


MARSH CO., 98 MARSH BLDG. 
BELLEVILLE, ILL. F-41 
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BILINGUAL 


(English-Spanish) 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
TEACHERS 


Female-Single 
Age: 23-32 


Desired by major oil company to 
instruct children of U. S. employ- 
ees in South America. Teachers 
must be bilingual (English- 
Spanish) and possess college de- 
gree with major in education, 
valid U. S. certification; and 2 to 5 
years teaching experience in range 
of Kindergarten through the eighth 
grade. A limited number of open- 
ings will also be available for non- 
bilingual candidates. Must be 
qualified to teach all subjects in 
self-contained classroom including 
art, music and physical education. 
Salary including bonus $7166 to 
$8400 depending upon BA or MA 
Degree; also liberal employee 
benefits and annual home vacation 
with travel expenses. Send com- 
plete experience resume and per- 
sonal data. Interviews will be ar- 
ranged for qualified candidates. 


P. O. BOX 480 
Dept. S—68 
Radio City Station 
New York 19,N. Y. 
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LosePapen i ALWAYS 


by Stotionery, 
Photographic Deolers every- 
where. 





UNION RUBBER & ASBESTOS CO. 
TRENTON, W. J. 








looper ART 


ADVERTISING ART e rane | 


6300 EUCLID AVENUE 


NE ke Cleveland” 
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Kindergarten 
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The paper may be dipped in a con- 
lainer of water, or the dry paper can 
he pul in place and a wet sponge sun 
over it several times. 

For a first experience in finger paint. 
ing, the teacher may give just enovch 
of a demonstration to convince ‘he 
children that the activity is fun end 
that they need have no fear of getting 
their hands in the paint. After wet- 
ting the paper and placing a spoon!u 
of paint in the middle, the teac'ver 
places both hands on the paint ‘nd 
begins to spread it evenly over ‘he 
surface. Here she may exclaim how 
cool and smooth it feels—to set aside 
the children’s fear of getting their 
hands dirty. (Remember how olten 
they are admonished to keep them. 
selves clean. No wonder when metely 
told to put their hands in finger paint 
they often place their hands behind 
their backs and say, “I don’t want to. 
It’s dirty!”) 

Once the paint has been smoothed 
across the paper to-an even consist- 
ency, explain that it takes pressure 
to push through the paint and show 
the white to make a 
design. Emphasize big hand move- 


paper beneath 
ments rather than finger drawing. 
Double up the fist to make hig, 
sweeping circles across the surface. 
Then show how with the palm of the 
hand the paint may be smoothed out 
and made ready for another design. 


Show how the side of the hand, the 
knuckles, several fingers together or 
the thumb can make different shapes. 
Don’t try to make any recognizable 
shapes, for this frustrates the child. 
convincing him that he can’t do as 
well as you. The only purpose in the 
demonstration is to make the child 
want to experiment. 


If the paint dries out squeeze a few 
drops of water from the sponge di- 
rectly onto the paper. The paint may 
now be smoothed out again. 

When a painting is made that satis 
fies the child so that he wants to keep 
it, put the paper aside to dry— per 
haps on newspaper at the edge of the 
room. Or, better still, it may be 
draped over a_ portable, 
clothes dryer. This is an_ excellent 
space-saver for drying all kinds of 
paintings and can be folded up ind 
stored when necessary. ° 


wooden 
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=} TRU-MODEL clay has EVERYTHING 


Q as 
1 the 
hil 


x COLOR « CLEANLINESS « INSTANT PLIABILITY « 
lew 


. « Firmness to hold a molded or carved form « 


TRU-MODEL has everything necessary to assure successful 
classroom projects at every grade level. Clean and easy 


to use, it is ideal for primary school children. Fine-textured 


JOP OU 11-44, 


and of professional quality, it is a perfect creative medium 
for secondary school art classes. Give your students the 
opportunity to excel... give them TRU-MODEL, the new 
and improved modeling clay. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 3 sPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 
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1566 YELLOW ORANGE 


"HE ny 
AMERICAN CRAYON COMPA 


SKY OMIO NEw TOR* 


© PRANG COLORS... the star 
of every creative program 


Ask your favorite ‘‘Prang-Man”’ about 
our new colors and applications! 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY - SANDUSKY, OHIO- NEW YORK 
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